CHAPTER    FOUR
INNOCENT   ABROAD
EVEN THEN I was not strictly intent on India. My unc Walter, from Manchester, had recently died in his prime ; Agra during an unlucky business trip, and his death sounde a warning. So I called at several London daily newspap' offices to be interviewed by suave and evasive cfentleme'
•'                                                           O
all expert in the gentle art of "giving the brush-off."
I was mooching disconsolately down the street, wonderii whether my bursting ambition would merely break my o\\ heart, when I happened to glance up and caught the wore Times of India on a high office window. Thought I: " wonder whether this was the paper that had the impudem to ignore me?" Mobilising courage, I raced up a narro staircase, passed through a glass-panelled door and foun myself at a counter. A young man came forward from darl inner recesses: "Yes, sir?"
I could hardly pant out the words. "Please can I see tl: manager? I've come about a job." Usually that w£ sullicient to produce a polite refusal or excuse. But tl Gander Gods had intervened. This was no ordinary manage The young man disappeared For a moment and then returnee "This way, please."
Dissolving with terror, but bolstered by sister Blanche remarks ("After all, they can't kill you"), I entered tl: sanctum. He was a wisp oF a man, with a small whit seventeenth-century beard. His greying hair was parted i the middle, and kindly eyes twinkled through gold-rimrne pince-nez spectacles perched on a bony nose. As I stared a him, tongue-tied and transfixed, the vision of a genif leprechaun arose in my mind. Then it faded and the hai seemed to rise into a semblance of horns. I was a sheep tha had strayed to the throne of Pan. Only the shepherd's croo
58eet Street, but al no purpose. Time dragged on till I noted with misgivi that I was approaching my twenty-second birthday and ; saw no end to the round of bazaars, inquests, council m< ings, police-courts and organ recitals.
